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THE WORD “HONORABLE.” 
BY CHARLES SUMNER, ESQ. 


It is to be hoped that the time has come, when men will cease to at- 
tach the term honorable to things which are not worthy of true honor. It 
becomes Christians, and most especially Christian ministers, to regard 
that alone as honorable, which is in accordance with the gospel. 

Let the question be asked, would Christ have honored the warrior, the 
captain, the soldier? Would he, whose highest mission was to bring 
Peace, have yielded one word of praise to any incident or accident of 
war? 

It is very recently that a Christian clergyman,in addressing a mili- 
tary company, called them J/onorable. The members of this corps are 
doubtless most respectable ; and, perhaps, individually honorable in the 
various walks of life to which they belong ; but it is a confusion of ideas 
certainly, in a Christian minister, to call their corps honorable. What is 
a military company, even in the view of those who uphold its necessity, 
but a part, and a very small part, of the physical force of the country ? 
In its relation to other interests of the country, it corresponds to the claws 
and teeth of wild beasts, or the beak and talons ofthe bird. In any accu- 
rate estimate of the physical force of the country, even the “ Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company” could not be more than a very small frac- 
tion of avery small claw! We say that the intellect which guides, and 
the sentiments of benevolence and duty which elevate a people, are honor- 
able; it the physical force, the claws, the teeth, the beak, the talons, can 
never be honorable. Nature gave the animals claws and teeth, with instincts 
of prey ; but she made man naked and unarmed, with the instinct of be- 
nevolence, and with conscience always teaching the right. To the divine 
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work of nature he has attached the human invention of swords, muskets 
and spears. Let us not exalt these to the high level of the virtues. 

In giving praise to war and to soldiers, we follow the example of hea- 
then writers, and of those chroniclers of the age of chivalry, who, while 
professing Christianity, wrote with heathen pens. 

The word honorable, as applied to war or to any thing martial, is as in- 
appropriate as the phrase * beautiful feats of arms,” by which Froissart 
designates those barbarous contests at which humanity blushes. Iear 
what is said by one of these old chroniclers in the prologue to his history : 

“'There cannot be any more suitable or worthy occupation than hand- 
ing down to posterity the grand and magnanimous feats of arms, and the 
énestimable subtleties of war which by valiant men have been performed, 
as well those descended from noble families as others of low degree, in 
the most Christian kingdom of France, and in many other countries of 
Christendom, under different laws, for the instruction and information of 
those who in a just cause may be desirous of honorably exercising their 
prowess in arms; and also to celebrate the glory and renown of those who 
hy strength of courage and bodily vigor have gallantly distinguished them- 
selves, as well in sudden recountre, as in pitched battles, armies against 
armies, or in single combat, like as valiant men ought to do, who, reading 
or hearing these accounts, should attentively consider them, in order to 
bring to remembrance the above deeds of arms and other matters worthy 
of record, and especially particular acts of prowess that have happened 
within the period of this history, as well as the discords, wars, and quar- 
rels that have arisen between princes and great lords of the kingdom of 
France, also between those of the adjoining countries, that have been 
continued for a long time, specifying the causes whence these wars have 
had their origin.”’ 

For this purpose, was Enguerrand de Monstrelet moved to compose his 
chronicles in continuation of the chivalric pages of Froissart! I fear that 
the historians of our own age have not yet emancipated themselves from 
the unjust and unchristian ideas of the chroniclers. Nor will they, until 
they learn to regard the virtues of justice and benevolence, and_ the 
triumphs of the intellect, as the only legitimate sources of true honor. 
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Tue Rep Man’s Cope or Honor. Said an Indian who was once 
challenged to fight a duel: “I do not see what good it would do me to put 
a bullet through any part—even the least dangerous part—of your body. 
Tcould not make use of you, when dead, for any ordinary purposes; as 1 
could of a rabbit or a turkey.” 
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POLITICAL POLLIES AND MORAL CHECKS. 
: BEING A NEW WORD FOR PEACE. 


BY WALTER CHANNING, M. D. 


A nation may make itself as ridiculous as may an individual. Folly 
would seem to be a born privilege of the race; and who of its million 
numbers has parted with the right to be foolish? However the truth 
may be of these aphorisms, the voluntary, open-eyed exercise of the priv- 
ileges referred to, is not often met with; and the negative virtue of not 
pressing them, is of somewhat wide claim. ‘There is good in this. <A 
man, and a State pass reputably enough by not outraging all common de- 
corum, or violating all common sense. Many men, and many States de- 
mand little more. Who can look at the actual condition of this country 
in the direction of national character, without being profoundly impressed 
with the thought, that it has almost reached the farthest limit of public 
folly? Who can read,— to hear it were insufferable,—who can read the 
‘‘doings” of Congress, which come to us by every post, and not feel his 
cheek burn, at the national disgrace which they every where, and every 
day proclaim? Men have grown mad in the uses of the power which has 
been placed in their gripe, and look for new experiments with it, as if it 
were their own, and to be used only for self-aggrandizement. They have 
stolen ‘Texas, and now forsooth they would buy Cuba. They are about 
to take possession of Oregon, or defer that, “for the present ;’ and as to 
California, that must be theirs, seeing that some discontented portions ot 
the Oregon emigration are on the march to that distant region. Why 
not possess the Continent at once up tothe Panama Isthmus, cut a canal 
across that, and set up toll-gates at the Pacific and Atlantic? The new 
postage bill works badly ; why not make up the deficit by the Panama 
toll ? 

Another phasis in the national manifestation of its ‘‘ native’ folly, is 
seen in the war fever of the day. Much of this has been brought out by 
the bloodless conquests of other people’s property ; or rather by the de- 
termination to steal more, in a case in whici there is a party to the crime, 
which does not mean to sit by quietly, and see itself robbed. Resistance 
to so cool a theft, has raised the national thermometer of folly to fever 
heat. Statesmen, Senators and all, are uttering cannon shot in almost 
every breath. The holidays, and winter to boot, bring no cooling power 
to this hot artillery, and it would almost seem that if England, or some- 
body, or something else, did not soon step in, and take up the glove, that 
we should have incontinently to go to fighting among ourselves. Yes, 
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verify in this nineteenth century of the christian era, the veracious mythic 
of the Kilkenny cats. 

Thanks to the great doctrine, and to the great fact, of compensations 
among nations, as well as among individuals, there is a power amongst us 
stronger than the “throne,’’ which begins to utter its deep, its sublime, its 
thunder tones for Peace. ‘That power is moral power. Upon the moral 
world it exerts itself as does gravitation upon the physical. It preserves 
the order of the intellectual universe. As does gravitation, so does the 
moral law permit a certain amount of aberrations, variations, and a narrow 
observer of both looks for the destruction of two worlds. But the law al- 
lows of a limited transgression only. The planets return, yes, come back 
again to their old places. ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” says 
the law to each. And such is the word of the law which governs the 
moral universe. In the exercise of the power to do wrong which is in- 
volved in the freedom to do right, there may be war among the nations. 
But even here the moral power declares itself, and commands peace. War 
may be threatened. ‘The moral law forbids it, and peace is preserved. 
Thanks to this moral power, which though at one time it seems small, as was 
that cloud to the prophet’s ey e,—no larger than a man’s hand,—but which 
so soon covered the heavens.—thanks to that moral power which has place 
and life, even in the large natural folly of the times; for in its being, and 
outward breathings, we see and feel that which shall be for the saving of 
the nation. Beneath its power quails the unmanly, the unholy, the cow- 
ard spirit of war. We just learn that Cuba is not to be bought yet,—that 
its purchase is “ for the present” deferred. Oregon may wait a little for 
annexation ; and the wild cattle of California may keep their skins whole, 
and on, a while longer, at least for all us. Do you know whence these 
changes have proceeded. Peace, its everlasting obligation, its authorita- 
tive word, has been heard, and the wildest fanatic for war forbears speech 
somewhat. ‘The power of peace is felt because it rests on itself alone. It 
is not mixed with baser matters; nay, it is net blended with other, he no- 
blest reforms of the day. Itis felt to be the common duty of men, how- 
ever, having other interests in strongest antagonism. It is known to be 
the condition of all other virtue. It is the handmaid of all other move- 
ments for the truest social honor, an exceeding blessing. Peace is heard. 
The Washington Treaty, abused as it is by the popular press of the day,— 
the Washington Treaty commends itself in its great dignity, and sublime 
truth, to the people of this wide nation; and the wisdom words of Wash- 
ington and Franklin, touching the great question of extending without 
limit, and without principle, the national territory, are beginning to be 
heard and to be heeded. We are old fashioned enough to believe 
that Christianity, in its great and distinctive doctrines of peace, and of 
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the brotherhood of the race, has deep place in the condemnation of war, 
which is coming up on every side. Thanks be to those Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives in the present Congress, who have spoken for peace. We 
ask not for motives. We demand of them no reasons for their defence 
of peace. We know that in this greatest national blessing there is laid up 
that which shall be for everlasting, and for the widest good. Give love 
to man, free play among the nations,—give reverence for humanity, the 
divine in man, true place in the world, and you have made provision for 
the highest moral developement, for the purest freedom. 

It is grateful to be permitted in these hours of changing opinion, and 
unstable rumor, to look at the brighter side of the prospects of the time. 
There is a hope full of immortality. It is that hope which rests upon 
stable principles, and which recognizes them in the moral nature of man. 
- Let a man never despair while in the deep readings of his own heart he 
reaches truths which have true harmonies with the word of God, with 
His blessed providence, with His discipline of human life. These are to 
him his rights, his joy, his exceeding peace. He mourns that men or na- 
tions can find occasion in the universe of God for violating, or for forget- 
ting his law, or his love. He thanks his Father for the moral liberty 
which he has granted to his children. He mourns that in the con- 
sciousness of such a possession, they can for a moment voluntarily 
abuse it. 
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MILITARY REPUTATION. 


There is no one subject on which men have been more wicked than in 
regard to war. There has been no one subject on which they have been, 
and are, more befooled. There is no one thing on which the sentiments 
of the world are more certainly destined to a change. ‘There is no one 
thing on which so much reputation has been gained, in reference to which 
the estimate of the world is to be reversed. There is no one thing in 
which praises are so certainly to be changed to execrations. There is 
no one thing in which the opinions which history records are so cer- 
tainly destined to be set aside. There is no one thing in which there is 
to be such a revolution in the whole nomenclature, as that which is 
to be applied to the names, glory, and fame, and military renown. The 
man who dies, or has died, or shall hereafter die, with only a military 
reputation, is destined either to be ultimately forgotten, or to be remem- 
bered with dishonor.—Rev. A. Barnes. 
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THE OCCULTATION OF ORION. 


BY HENRY W. 


I saw, as in a dream sublime, 

The balance in the hand of Time. 

O’er East and West its beam impended ; 
And day, with all its hours of light, 
Was slowly sinking out of sight, 

While opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 


Like the astrologer of eld, 

In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

I saw with its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 

The Samian’s great olian lyre 
Rising through all its seven-fold bars 
From earth unto the fixed stars. 


And through the dewy atmosphere, 

Not only could I see but hear 

Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 

In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere, 
From Dian’s circle light and near, 

Onward to vaster wider rings, 

Where chanting through his beard of snows, 
Majestic, mournful Saturn goes, 

And down the sunless realms of space 
Reverberates the thunder of his bass. 


Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 
And, with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Sireus was rising in the East, 
And slow ascending one by one 
The kindling constellations shone. 
Begirt with many a blazing star 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 
Orion, Hunter of the beast! 

His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
And on his arm the lion’s hide 
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Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 


Then pallid rose the moon and faint, 
Yet beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way, 

In hours of trial and dismay. 

As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars 

As on the glowing coals and bars, 

That were to prove her strength and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 


Thus moving on, with silent pace, 
And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 
She reached the station of Orion. 
Aghiast he stood in strange alarm ! 
And suddenly, from his outstretched arm 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet. 

His mighty club no longer beat 

The forhead of the bull, but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea, 
When, blinded by GEnopian, 

He sought the blacksmith at his forge, 
And climbing up the mountain gorge 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 


Then through the silence overhead 
An angel with a trumpet said— 
‘*Forevermore ! forevermore ! 

The reign of violence is o’er.”’ 

And like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another's strings, 

The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 

And on from sphere to sphere the words 
te-echoed down the burning chords— 
‘“* Forevermore ! forevermore ! 

The reign of violence is o’er!” 








No man that believes the Bible can doubt that the period is coming | ~ 
when the “sword shall be beaten into a ploughshare, and the spear into’ 
pruning-hook,” and when “nations will learn war no more.” And n0 
man who takes a philosophic view of things, can fail to see that there are | 
deep causes in operation now in society which will inevitably work oul — 


this result.—ARev. A. Barnes. 
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CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
BY J. P. BLANCHARD. 


In treating this important subject in the Advocate of Peace for Nov. 
& Dec. 1845, after giving a brief history, plan, &c., and stating that it had 
been proposed as a substitute that Governments should be pledged to in- 
sert in their treaties a provision that all disputes between them shall be 
submitted to a foreign impartial umpire, it was intimated that the com- 
parative advantages of a Congress of Nations would be resumed in a fu- 
ture number. It is now proposed to offer the reasons for preferring that 
measure. 

Ist. Jt is more practicable. In other words, Governments will be 
much more ready to accede to proposals for a general Congress, and per- 
manent Court of Nations, than to pledge themselves in any treaty that 
they will submit unforeseen claims to a foreign umpire. This assertion 
will doubtless surprise the proposers of arbitration, for they have offered 
that measure, not so much because they thought it ultimately the best, 
as because they suppose it would at present meet with less repugnance 
in the minds of rulers. A little reflection however will probably reverse 
this opinion. 

The great difficulty to be overcome, on both these projects, is unques- 
tionably the jealousy of nations ; the unwillingness they all have to bind 
themselves to each other in any such manner as will infringe in the least 
their proud independence, or deprive them of the power of enforcing their 
own claims in the way they shall each think best; yet to avoid the colli- 
sions arising from conflicting claims, and for the sake of peace and profit, 
nations frequently enter into treaties with each other, and submit to the 
necessary restrictions they reciprocally impose, and in general such trea- 
ties are scrupulously and honorably observed. But in these treaties care 
is always taken to define the restrictions with great precision, that each 
party may know distinctly to what it assents, and no nation afterwards 
refrains from the exercise of any supposed natural right unless prohibited 
by express terms in the treaty. 

Now the scheme of the Congress of Nations proposes nothing else than 
such an agreement on a more extensive scale. It would be a great per- 
manent treaty between all the nations who agreed to it; and no privation 
or restriction could accrue from it, excepting such as could be distinctly 
foreseen by deduction from its principles of international law, and such 
as had been fully pondered and unanimously agreed to, in a general view, 
by all the parties concerned. Of course no governments could feel more 
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suspicion or perceive more risk, in entering into such a general compact, 
than in agreeing to the treaties they now usually form. 

On the other hand, the agreement in a treaty to submit all disputes to 
a foreign umpire, pledges a nation to an uncertain and unforeseen sacri- 
fice. A question of the dearest rights ; or one on which nations are most 
sensitive, may be called into jeopardy. Suppose such a provision now 
existed in a treaty with France, and she should claim the states compos- 
ing all the original domain of Louisiana, alleging that the transfer of that 
region was fraudulent and invalid, would any American consent that such 
a claim should be submitted to an arbitration? Yet we should be pledg- 
ed to it, and the award might be uncertain. Or take the inferior case 
now agitating the community. Our Government has decidedly refused 
to submit the question of Oregon to an arbiter. Would it be more wil- 
ling to bind itself to a similar submission, on an unknown question in fu- 
ture? But ifa Court of Nations had been established, this question would 
long ago have been settled, without exciting the slightest fear of war. It 
is true that nations have sometimes agreed in treaties to submit some dis- 
putes to arbitration, but this has always been on interpretations of the 
provisions of a treaty, or on some doubtful circumstances comprised in its 
general stipulations; but never on new questions which might arise, to 
which the treaty made no allusion. Such a pledge, we believe, would 
never be given by any Government ; and yet, nothing short of this would 
be a security against war. 

2d. Again, we prefer the Congress of Nations because the Judges who 
are to determine any dispute would be known and permanent ; their char- 
acter would be understood before the dispute should arise; their indepen- 
dence would ensure their impartiality ; and their judgment would be strict- 
ly limited by the laws laid down by the Congress, which would give less 
scope to the uncertainties of human opinion, and render international 
law less fluctuating, and thus be more conformed to the forms of civil gov- 
ernments, which are supposed to result from the experience of ages. 

dd. The judgments of a Court of Nations would not only be more con- 
sistent and on principles more known and agreed to, but they would be on 
better principles than those which now regulate the intercourse of nations. 
It is a fact now admitted that the maxims called the “ Law of Nations” 
are in many respects unjust and injurious; yet they are the only ones on 
which an arbiter would now be authorized to decide; in many ceases his 
difficulty would be to discern any principles to guide him in his judgment. 
Now although no single nation would venture at present to set aside these 
maxims in its own case, or in judgment of other nations, yet if they were 
all represented in a Congress, and a new code of international law was 
to be formed, it cannot be doubted they would all agree on principles more 
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conformed to the spirit of humanity and the light of the age. Surely, 
some of the oppressive assumptions of power now disgracing the practice 
of nations; the relics of a barbarous era; the greatest generators of war ; 
maintained rather from pride than from approbation, would be dismissed 
in shame from the statutes of a civilized world. 

4th. A sound objection lies against judgmeut by arbitration, that it is 
not decisive ; that is, that it may be refused by either party with impuni- 
ty. Although the most solemn engagement should be previously made 
that the award shall be binding, yet if either party is dissatisfied with it, 
that party may set it aside on the slightest pretence of irregularity, and 
as only three nations are concerned in the dispute, and others are indif- 
ferent to it, no disgrace is apprehended. ‘This was exemplified in our late 
dispute with Great Britian about the Maine boundary. The award of the 
King of Holland was declined by our Government on the flimsy pretext 
that it did not allow the whole of either claim; although common sense 
tells us that an authority to decide on two opposing claims, necessarily in- 
volves the authority to decide anywhere between them. In all such 
cases, if negotiation is exhausted, war is likely to result, and hence the 
pledge to submit to arbitration, even if redeemed, is no suflicient security 
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against war. 

But acquiescence in the judgment of a Court of Nations is ensured by all 
the influences which can actuate anation. The decision is made on prin- 
ciples it contributed to form, and to which it has fully acceded. The 
Court is a tribunal of its own choice, in concert with others, and all the 
dishonor of a violated treaty would be incurred by a refusal of its award. 
All the nations represented in the Congress give a moral guaranty for the 
execution of its laws, aud the defiance of them by any one would draw on 
it a disgrace, which, by a high-minded people, is more dreaded than all 
the terrors of war; and the nation in this position may fear detriment to 
its own future interests by the rupture of its judicial connexion with others. 
No coercion would be necessary in these circumstances to enforce a ver- 
dict; the nation obtaining it would easily secure the benefits without a 
war. 

oth. An arbitration forms no bond of connection between the contend- 
ing parties, or other nations. Its mission is ended when the award is 
given; and that award has no influence in the settlement of other disputes 
or the prevention of future wars ; but the laws of the Congress of Nations, 
besides their direct agency in judgment, would have a prospective influ- 
ence on the peace of the world by the organic connexion they would form 
between nations, conducive to general philanthropy, the removal of nation- 
al prejudices, the approximation of laws and customs, and the elevation 
of all people through the medium of science. Indeed an objection is 
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raised against the practicability of this project on this very ground, for 
it is said, the people of various countries have such a suspicion of each 
other, that they are each inclined to keep aloof from any intercourse, 
other than is necessary for commerce, knowledge and peace, and conse- 
quently will not be disposed to listen to a project which is to draw them 
into closer bonds. 

This allegation, though to a great degree true in respect to rulers and 
legislators, we believe to be much magnified in regard to the people at 
large, a great portion of whom are bound to foreign friends by ties of re- 
lationship, commerce, religion, science, literature, and benevolent enter- 
prises, which they would be very reluctant to break. But if we admit it in 


all its extent, whatever force it may have as an argument against the prac- | 


ticability of this movement, it forms an additional reason for pressing it, 
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for this alienated disposition towards foreign nations is a serious error, and | 
must result in incalculable evil; it 3s directly opposed to the spirit of the 


gospel, which aims to merge the exclusiveness of heathen patriotism in 
the nobler sentiments of universal philanthropy, and if nourished and car. 
ried to extent would suspend all human improvement and turn back ad- 
vancing civilization into barbarism. It would render the abolition of war 
hopeless ; it therefore behoves the friends of peace to set their faces strong- 
ly against it, and there is no way by which it can be eradicated more 
speedily and effectually than by a Congress of Nations, which, by draw- 
ing all people into judicial association, would inspire mutual regard, and 
extend the love of country to the world. 


The limits of this article being probably exceeded, three other con- 


siderations can only be briefly mentioned. 


6th. The superior popularity of this measure, as evinced by the nu- — 


merous signatures and declarations in favor of it for many past years. 
7th. The steps already taken and advances made, by essays and rep- 


resentations to Governments expressly on this object, which must be aban- | 


doned and lost if any other measure is suffered to intervene. 
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8th. ‘The great glory that will accrue to any nation who shall first — 


propose and press forward this more extensive, permanent and effective 


measure, which will doubtless be one of the great institutions of the world — 
at a future day; a glory we wish to secure for our country, believing © 


that it has decidedly the greatest advantages for attaining it. 


With these reasons for urging this vast beneficent project on our fel- | 


low citizens and the world, we pray that it may be pursued with unani- — 


mous vigor, and be crowned with ultimate success. 
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TO MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST, IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


REVEREND GENTLEMEN: ‘“‘ He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.” This is the great constitutional fact of Christianity. 
And God is one, and he is love; and all who dwell in him, must dwell 
together in unity, though locally divided by seas and oceans. As neither 
the length nor breadth of the universe, nor height, nor depth, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, can intersect 
or dilute the unity of the God of love, so neither of these things, nor all 
of them, can separate true Christians from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus, or interrupt or weaken the unity of that divine connection. 
For the hearts of all fruit-bearing Christians on earth are grafted into the 
heart of Christ, and thus are brethren by ties, by ligaments of unity, un- 
known to any relations of mere human consanguinity. Now, in view of 
this blood relation to Christ, of a brotherhood of closer intimacies than 
those that fraternize the angels about the Throne on high, let me call 
your attention to a moral phenomenon now culminating in the commer- 
cial world, as a harbinger-star of a great apocalypse. The two great An- 
elo-Saxon nations, evidently designed, by the very elements of their 
character and position, to evangelize and uplift the human race, have ap- 
peared to be on the eve of war, a calamity which would be felt to the 
farthest habitation on the globe. Foreseeing the ruin in which such a 
tratricidal war would involve the wealth of self-interest, the existence of 
Commerce, and the whole net-work of social relations and pecuniary af- 
linities which long years of international trade have thrown around the 
two nations, the merchants of Great Britain have addressed the mer- 
chants of America, appealing to the highest principles in the religion of 
the Ledger, to induce them to use all the influence they can exert on 
their Government, to avert the dire calamity of [war. In their earnest 
and graphic exposition of the evils of war and the blessings of peace, 
they say, not exactly in the language of the Bible, but in that of a com- 
mercial edition of the same Revelation, “ GODLINESS IS GREAT GAIN 3” 
Peace, universal Peace, is universal Prosperity ; the PECUNIARY benefits 
of having the Kingdom of God and his righeousness established through- 
out the world, render obedience imperative and lucrative! Now, then, 
just notice the wisdom of the children of this world in their generation. 
They have involuntarily acknowledged that all the interests which absorb 
their attention, depend upon the extent and prevalence of “the fruits of 
the Spirit’—righteousness and peace; that the Ledger, the Bible of Com- 
merce, is a gospel of peace; and, as if a commercial duplicate of the Gos- 
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pel of Jesus Christ, lifts up its Balance Sheet against all war, enjoining 
upon all true disciples of Mammon to live in peace and unity with all 
men. In other words, they are trying to EVANGELIZE the world with the 
LEDGER, instead of the Bible; to christianize the race inversely, or for 
all “these other things” that follow inevitably in the train of Christianity, 
Now, when there is imminent danger that the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness will be overthrown in the hearts of men by a war between the 
two nations, these merchants, these ¢nverse Christians, run out into the 
thoroughfares of the agitated people, and, with Ephesian zeal, cry, “Great 
is Christianity! great is Christianity!” With their Ledgers in their 
hands, full of the pecuniary records of Godliness, they shout, “Peace on 
earth, and good will to men!” See with what faith they resort to the 
principles of their commercial morality to do just what the sublimest doce- 
trines of Jesus Christ were designed to do in fraternizing mankind! See 
them at work, endeavoring to tie the two great Anglo-Saxon nations to- 
gether with the tow strings, the cotton yarn, of Commerce! as if they 
were the strongest bonds of union that could connect hearts divided by a 
sea ! 

Ministers of the Gospel of Christ, will you suffer the sublime religion 
you teach to be outrun in beneficence by the religious code of Mammon? 
Will you permit the Day Book of the merchant to outspeak the New 
Testament of the Son of God, in denouncing war, and proclaiming the 
blessings of peace? Shall these citizens and artisans of Ephesus drown — 
the voice of the children of the Most High by their shoutings of “ Great — 4 
ts Christianity! Great is Christianity! Great are the commercial ben- 
efits of Christianity! Greatis Peace!” Will you, the ordained col- | 
Jeagues of the angels who sang, circling the cradle of your Redeemer, 
“ Peace on earth, and good will to men,” will you let the echo of that an- 
them go back to heaven merely from the lips of the disciples of Mam- ZZ 
mon? Shall British Merchants say to American Merchants, “Let us . 
dwell together in unity, for a common interest makes us brethren ;” and 
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shall there be no fraternal greetings exchanged, at such a juncture, be- E 
tween the Ministers of Jesus, who are divided only by the Atlantic? 
Awake! the call is loud!—the publicans and money changers of this | ~ 
world are crowding into the kingdom of heaven: they are bringing their 








doves and cattle and all their pecuniary interests into the Temple of the — 
a holy God for protection from the ruthless hand of war. Awake! the | 
i surges of human existence are stirred with the alarum, “ Awake! and : 
Christ shall give thee light!” light to lighten the Gentiles toa higher gos- : 
pel than the revelation of commerce! Now is the time to say to the ~ 





world, that there are interests periled and destroyed by war, that never | 7 
bore record on the leaves of the Ledger: to say to Anglo-Saxon Mer | @ 
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chants who are trying to tie their countries together, with the attenuated 
threads of trade, that British and American Christians are tied together 
by bonds of brotherhood, strong as the heart-strings of the Son of God, 
merged in his love, dwelling together in him in the unity of his spirit. 
Now is the time to unite Anglo-Saxon Christians in a brotherhood 
whose moral power shall be felt all over the world. Let, then, the gos- 


) pel Ministers, on both sides of the Atlantic, arise and shake hands across 


the ocean. Let not only ecclesiastical greetings be interchanged in prin- 
ted communications, but letters filled with all the personalities of friend- 
ship, conveyed in the hand-writing of a friend. Let Christian men and 
Ministers pair off, and engage in a personal correspondence on the things 
that belong to our peace. Every letter thus interchanged, like a weaver’s 
shuttle, will carry across the ocean a silken ligature to bind two kindred 
hearts, and, through them, two kindred nations. Such a social move- 
ment, co-operating withthe one I have noticed, would hasten to its con- 
summation the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the period when 
‘‘nations shall learn war no more.” 
Worcester, U. S. A. Exiav Boretrr. 





AN INCIDENT FROM HISTORY. --- FOR THE CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


War is an evil to all who engage in it, and a sin in those christian na- 
tions, who profess to follow the precepts of the Prince of Peace. It 
is the parent of many miseries. It teaches those to be cruel, whose 
hearts were formed for sympathy. It is the business of the soldier to 
cause suffering and death. Yet the religion of the Savior forbids us to 
harm others, even by the thought of enmity. 

On every field of battle, are multitudes covered with wounds, or tram- 
pled under the feet of horses, who in infancy and childhood were cher- 
ished by a mother’s tenderest care. Hearts that loved them, will be in 
bitterness for their loss, and perhaps, in their desolate homes, may be 
the voices of young children, lamenting for the father who must return 
no more. 

War makes a country poor, and its inhabitants vicious. It breaks up 
the pursuits of education, and impedes that industrious cultivation of the 
earth, by which families and nations prosper. It is not wise to admire 
those who have delighted in its cruelties. History has often called them 
heroes, and surrounded them with fame. But it should not be forgotten, 
that they have lavishly shed blood, and caused sorrows that earth can 
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never heal. Those only are worthy of praise, who have endeavored to 
do good to mankind,—and obey the Great Father of all,—whose law is 





love. 
Ancient Rome was an iron-hearted nation, with a never resting 


sword. Her ambition for conquest knewno bounds. She desired to 
subjugate all people to her sway. War was her trade, and her pastime. 

i She rose by the sword, and fell by the sword. 
i Yet she had some rulers who were wise enough to see the policy of 
peace, though they might not be able to pursue it. Among these, was 
the last of the Antonines, her seventeenth Emperor. His love of philos- 
ophy led him to prefer contemplation for himself, and repose for his peo- 
ple. But their martial spirit, and the times in which he lived forced him 
ona course with which his nature was at variance. Disorders often 
arose in distant and tributary provinces, which it was deemed necessary 
to quell with the sword. The christian intercourse of nations was then 
unknown. That religion which breathes peace on earth and good will to 
men, had made but little progress since the hymn of the angels on the 
plains of Judea. : 
It was in the year 174, that Marcus Aurelius Antoninus went with 
the Roman legions, to suppress a rebellion, near the banks of the Dan- | 4 
ube. While there, contending with tribes called the Quadi and Macrom- 
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ani, he found himself in a wild country, where it was difficult to procure 
provisions. They began to fear death from famine, and, to add to their 
sufferings, the weather was exceedingly warm, and no rain had fora 
long time fallen. ‘The crisp and withering grass scarcely supplied food -o 
for their horses. Brooks and streamlets were dried, so that both man 
and beast suffered distressing thirst. ‘The enemy enclosing them, between 
the mountains and themselves, strove to prevent them from approaching 
either fountains or rivers. Still pressing upon them, they tried to force 
them to battle, while in a weak and perishing condition. 

The Romans stood in their ranks, with parched lips, and enfeebled 
frames. ‘They were almost suffocated with dust, and consumed by thirst 
and famine, beneath the rays of a burning sun. When the Emperor saw 
the fierce barbarians drawing nearer and nearer, he had no resource but 
to apply to his heathen gods. Advancing to the head of his army, he 
spread forth his hands and cried, “ By this hand which hath taken no 
life away, I desire to appease thee: and I pray unto thee, Oh, Giver of 
Life.” 


This was as good a supplication as this heathen emperor knew how to 
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make. His faith had never been taught to rest on the true God, and the i 
blessed Redeemer. A child in one of our Sunday Schools, might know 7 
better how to pray in time of trouble, than did this wise prince. He mm | tl 
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deed held a high rank among Stoic philosophers, but the “ world by wis- 
dom knew not God.” 

It was told Mareus Aurelius, that in the camp was an Egyptian, who 
said that the gods of his country could give rain. Hastily summoned, 
the swarthy man came forth, and, at the Emperor’s command, commenced 
his rites of devotion. Bowing his turbaned head to the earth, he invoked 
Isis, to pour water from her overflowing urn. Becoming excited, he used 
strong incantations and wild cries, till his features became convulsed with 
demoniac expression. But in vain. “ For can all the vanities of the 
heathen give rain ?—or can the heavens give showers ?” 

In the Roman army, was a legion of Christian soldiers. Falling on 
their knees, they with one consent, implored the Almighty for the sake of 
their dear Savior, to hear and grant relief. Solemnly rose up the voice 
of their prayers, in that time of great adversity. All around was deep 
despair,—yet in their lowly hearts was a trust in Him who is mighty to 
save. 

The hour of battle could no longer be delayed. The barbarians rushed 
on, exulting to see the Romans worn almost to skeletons, and faint with 
thirst. The war spirit made them more cruel than their own fierce and 
intractable natures. 

Suddenly the skies grew black. A few large drops fell. Then, the 
precious rain came in torrents. ‘The Romans catching it in their helmets, 
and the hollow of their shields, were inspired with new strength. While 
they were moistening their parched lips, the foe attacked them: and blood 
was mingled with the water that allayed their thirst. 

The tempest became terrible, with lightning and thunder echoing from 
cliff to cliff. The affrighted barbarians, exclaiming that the gods were 
fighting against them, with fire from heavca, turned and fled. 

Marcus Aurelius received this unexpected deliverance, with gratitude. 
Connecting it in his heart with the Christians, he caused the persecutions 
of that sect to cease. The events of that day, with other historic memo- 
rials, were sculptured on a beautiful marble pillar, still standing at Rome, 
and known as the Antonine column. 

This heathen Emperor who engaged in war, against the dictates of his 
peaceful nature, was not favored with that light on the subject which has 
visited our advanced age. No powerful mind had then presented the 
war spirit in its true aspect, or stripped it of that false glory with which 
antiquity had invested it. No philosopher had designated it as “an in- 
strument wholly unfit to redress wrongs, and which multiplies, instead of 
indemnifying losses.” No servant of the Prince of Peace, had shown the 
“incompatibility of the christian character with the heroic.” War was 
then considered a necessary appendage of the condition of man, and ar- 
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rayed in gorgeous colors to hide its deformity. With us, it need not be 
so. With a purer creed, a better practice should be established. The 
unfolding mind should be imbued with the principles of love, and taught 
the prayer that “wars may cease,” as a preparation for that heaven 
where they cannot come. 
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SAFETY OF THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 
BY A LADY. 


On the southern side of the state of Massachusetts, lies the island of 
Nantucket, comprising a portion, and in the eyes of its inhabitants, no 
unimportant portion of this commonwealth, being in itself a county, though 
composed of but one town. The appearance of the island, as we approach 
its shores is very unattractive ; a low, flat, sandy spot, with but little ver- 
dure, with no rocks to frown upon the beholder, with scarce a tree to deck 
the landscape, and with a town composed mostly of wooden buildings, and 
many of these of the saddened hue which an unpainted house uniformly 
presents. 

Such is the first aspect. You land on its wharves, and at once encoun- 
ter a large proportion of its male inhabitants, coming not so much to wel- 
come the stranger as to see and hear what the floating bark may have 
brought them ; for it is through these white-winged messengers that they 
receive all they possess, whether food, fuel, friends, or intelligence. But 
let not the stranger feel disconcerted at this disclosure; he can scarcely 
find a spot where he will be of more consequence to the people he visits. 
If he has aught about him to distinguish him from the common herd, his 
arrival will in a few hours be passed from mouth to mouth and heads will 
turn to gaze after him, and bright eyes will be peering through the screen 
of a green blind to reconnoitre him. If he be of affable manners, he will 
soon meet with a kindly welcome to their homes; and if he be particular- 
ly insinuating, he will ere long be invited to a ride in the calash, a vehi- 
cle peculiar to the island; and this he may consider as an act, than 
which the force of hospitality can no farther go, for here the parties cease 
to be strangers, and freedom of intercourse henceforth has the ascendant. 
There is a little fisling village afew miles from the town, called by the 
Indian name of Siaconset; the resort in summer of many of the princi- 
pal inhabitants, to them a perfect sans souci, not from its elegance, for the 
houses are small, of one story, with something like defiance of all rules 
of architecture. But the very circumstance of their size and simple con- 
struction affords freedom from care, for who is not aware that there is 
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more ease and comfort in the cot than in the palace, particularly to him 
who is the possessor of both. 

This little village is on the south-eastern shore of the island ; conse- 
quently open to the great Atlantic, a sublime spectacle, with its vast ex- 
panse of blue waters, and the ceaseless heave and toss of the surge upon 
the beach, the roar of which affords a soothing lullaby at night. Should 
a poet chance to stray here, he will soon find his imagination afloat on 
the billow. Many vessels are seen passing by, at a safe distance: even 
the British steamers are often first discovered by the people on this shore, 
but as dreaded shoals intervene, no communication can easily be held with 
them. 

On the northern shore, where the town is situated, these surrounding 
waters are not unfrequently, in the wintry season, converted into prison- 
walls of ice. These islanders have sometimes been thus shut out from 
the rest of the world for six weeks ata time. During this interval, they 
are left to draw closer the bonds of social intercourse, ever brighter than 
in larger and less isolated communities, and to draw upon their own re- 
sources for “the hearing and telling of news.” Their newspaper editors 
are particularly taxed at such a season for matter wherewith to fill their 
columns, and happy is he who has a ready gift of invention. 

But when at length the returning spring removes this barrier, and the 
white sail again can enter their harbor, bringing that important budget, 
their long withheld and much accumulated mails, who indeed ‘ can say 
what are the tidings ?” And how to enter upon this feast of news? Shall 
the last be read first, or shall they begin at the beginning and go on in 
the order in which the events have transpired? When they last heard 
from the continent, their country was at peace with all nations. Is she so 
still? Ah! ye who are receiving items of intelligence from abroad duly 
as the day, little can ye imagine the conflict of feelings caused by this se- 
clusion ! 

The winter of 1814--15 was one of great severity and the usual effects 
of frost were seen and felt upon their coast. When they last were per- 
mitted to hear from the continent, war, dreadful war was raging around 
them. Before they could again learn the state of things beyond their 
own narrow borders, their country was rejoicing in the celebration of 
peace, and bells had pealed, and illuminations had blazed throughout the 
Union. At length a few hardy mariners, impelled by the hope of a liber- 
al recompense, with much difficulty succeeded in landing a small boat on 
the western extremity of the island. These self constituted ambassadors 
walked to the town, and seeking the proper authorities, revealed their 
important intelligence. But though thus quietly communicated, it was 
not quietly received. One burst of joy was heard throughout. The 
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cruse of oil was low, but a part of its contents must be spared to illumi- 
nate their windows. ‘Their bells had long since ceased to give a joyous 
note, but they were made to peal forth one on this occasion. Then in- 
deed their wharves were enlivened with the stir and bustle of preparation, 
and their few remaining ships were soon fitted to carry on a warfare with 
the monster of the deep. In contending with this foe, they violated no 
law, moral or divine, for had not God given man the dominion over these 
from the day of his creation ? 

One striking trait of this community, which may not be immediately 
noticed by a stranger, but on which hang some of the most important 
events of their historic annals, is the entire absence of all military equip- 
ments. And in this simple fact and the circumstances which have grown 
out of it, may the friend of peace find striking evidence of the error of the 
position, that preparation for war is the best security for peace. The 
revolutionary war found these islanders not only unprotected but altogeth- 
er unarmed. They suffered somewhat from the smaller piratical craft who 
respect no individual rights, but on application tothe commander in chief of 
the British fleet stationed on the coast, and a faithful representation of their 
harmless and destitute condition, they were permitted to send out vessels 
to carry on their whaling business. The Continental Congress were 
aware of this, but connived at it. ven American privateers, when they 
had captured one of these vessels, and found that the permits they carried 
could not be turned to other account, suffered them to proceed on their 
voyage. 

In the war of 1812, this little insulated band were again left to shift for 
themselves. Too inconsiderable to obtain aid from their government, 
neglected even by the parent commonwealth, their utter helplessness again 
proved to be their great strength. With the prospect of famine before 
their eyes, they again applied to the enemy hovering around their coast. 
Their plain, unvarnished tale found an avenue to the heart of the British 
admiral, who, though a man of blood, retained some of the gentler feelings 
of our nature. After stipulating that, while receiving aid from him, they 
should not share it with their countrymen who were arrayed in arms 
against him, he granted their petition, and with his own hands signed per- 
mits for a certain number of vessels to proceed to the continent, and ob- 
tain fuel, and provisions sufficient for their wants. The agreement on 
both sides was faithfully kept till the end of the war. 

And now might be witnessed the novel spectacle of a British ship of 
war anchored in their vicinity, and barges bearing the white flag of peace 
approaching their wharves; officers in uniform not only quietly walking 
their streets, but partaking of the hospitality of some of the principal in- 
habitants; nay, more, reciprocating that hospitality, by giving an enter- 
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tainment on board their ship, and inviting such of both sexes as were wil- 
ling to come; a treat offered and accepted in good faith ! 

Before the close of the war, the English commander found that he had 
been conferring benefits upon a people who were not ungrateful. A naval 
conflict ensued about five miles from the island, between an American pri- 
vateer and the crew of the frigate Endymion, who attacked her in barges 
where the water was too shallow for the frigate to venture. Great was 
the slaughter, particularly on the side of the British. ‘The wounded from 
both of the crews were brought on shore, and the humane attention of the 
islanders was bestowed without distinction of friend or foe. It was suffi- 
cient that they all needed their succor. Among others, were two young 
midshipmen from the Endymion, who found their situation rendered too 
comfortable for them to be in haste to recover sufficiently to be recalled 
to their station. They were permitted to enjoy social intercourse with 
the inhabitants, and acquaintances were formed by them which time and 
change probably did not soon obliterate. Should a war between the two 
countries cause them again to visit this coast, they must be more or less 
than men, if they come not forward as powerful auxiliaries to plead the 
cause of these, their poor isolated friends. 

The American government was not unaware at the time of these pro- 
ceedings, but too conscious of their inability to better this condition of 
things, seeing, they chose not to see, and at the end of the war, reinstated 
this people, though, according to the letter of the law, they were guilty of 
treason, to their former rights and privileges. The alienated child was 
restored to the favor of its parent commonwealth, reproaches were spared 
on either side, each feeling that the best had been done that circumstances 
would allow. 

Upwards of twenty years have passed since these events, and peace 
and prosperity have showered down their blessings upon the island ; yet 
as a people they have not ceased to feel wherein lieth their great strength. 
All attempts at military establishments have been stedfastly discouraged 
by the inhabitants. Military companies from the continent have occa- 
sionally visited them, and the young and the giddy have gazed with de- 
light upon the pomp and circumstance of the parade, their females have 
thronged the windows and balconies to witness the raree-show, and have 
waved their handkerchiefs in token of welcome, yet when the excitement 
of novelty is over, the sober good sense of the citizens is careful to pre- 
vent any thing like imitation of the example. At one time, when a com- 
pany of reckless boys persisted in forming something like a trainband, and 
even sent to the continent and procured accoutrements, wiser heads than 
theirs interposed, and caused the first article of their constitution to read 
thus,—“ This company shall be disbanded immediately in case of war.” 
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WATER TRAINERS. 


A grand discovery has “ come off” in the North of Europe, which bids 
fair to make soldiers as amphibious as wharf rats. Two young men, a 
Norman and a Swede, have invented a water shoe, modelled after the skies, 
or shoes used by the Hyperboreans in crossing ravines and “ precipices 
huge smoothed up with snow,” without sinking. These two geniuses 
have been exhibiting their exploits at Hanover, walking the waters as 
gracefully as so many geese in the mud. Backwards and forwards they 
walked and ran, going through the military exercises with knapsacks at 
their backs, and ‘‘ keeping their powder dry.” They even drew a boat 
containing eight persons without wetting their feet! So saith report, 
which goes on to say that the Minister of War has put part of the garri- 
son of Hanover under the training of these aquatic gentlemen, with 
the view of turning the first benefits of the invention to a military ac- 
count. Fertile age of military genius! There is no telling what may 
come of these water-skies. They would certainly seem calculated to 
throw some light on the hitherto untravelled waters. But we are not 
disposed to make light of this subject. If the experiment succeeds ac- 
cording to the expectation of these military aquatics, the martial policy 
of the world will be changed. The future battle fields of nations may be 
transferred to the skies, and hostile armies meet on the ocean like squad- 
rons of wheezing porpoises. Dear reader, imagine such a scene. See 
yonder ocean-wave bearing down upon another wave, with a long line 
of steel-pointed red-coats horsed on its back, looking like so many India 
crackers stuck into the ridge of a moving mountain. See in the rear a 
brigade of sharks whetting their teeth and waiting for the onset, as corps 
du reserve. Steadily and roaring with sturdy indignation, the bestridden 
waves near each other. The shooting irons and human harpoons are 
leveled. ‘The reddest man of the line spouts out the word of command, 
and there is a splashing in the crimsoned waters for the space of three 
hours. The smoke of burnt sulphur clears away, and wrathful toot-horns 
summon the aquatic warriors and the hungry sharks to contemplate the 
field of battle. ‘Thousands of dead men, unable to sink because their 
feet are fastened to the shves, are floating about with their heads down- 
ward. ‘The victors and the vanquished take up their line of march, and 
the dull sound of the drum and the feeble notes of the fife are soon 
drowned by the roar of the angry billows, that blush to bear the stain of 
human blood. Should sea fights of this kind come into vogue, perhaps 
sharks would be trained, as blood hounds are on land, to go in at the 
death in partnership with human warriors, taking as their prey that part 
of the spoils which the appetite of the hungriest and fiercest of their al- 


lies never covets. 
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SCRAPS OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 
COURSE NO. 3. 


In looking over the expenditures of the British Government, for 1835, 
we find that about $20,000,000 were paid to 114,752 Non-Errective 
men in the Army, Navy and Ordnance Department, embracing, proba- 
bly, half pay officers and other pensioners. The expenditures, during 
the same year, for the Civil Government, including all allowances to the 
several branches of the Royal Family, and to the King of the Belgians ; 
for the establishment of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; salaries and ex- 
penses of both Houses of Parliament, including printing; for the whole 
Judiciary Department, including the expenses of the Police and Criminal 
Prosecutions, and all the salaries and superannuation allowances to for- 
eign ministers and consuls, and for all other pensions and annuities on 
the civil list, did not amount to $13,000,000!! seven millions of dollars 
a year less than the sum paid to these non-effective, do-nothing men con- 
nected with the British Army and Navy. There are 363 Judges in the 
United Kingdom, whose salaries amount to $1,785,022 per annum. Nor 
are they non-effective men in their department, but men that honor the 
British name and give dignity to human laws throughout Christendom. 
Yet, for all their profound learning and assiduous labor, they do not re- 
ceive in ELEVEN YEARS what is paid in ONE to the do-nothings of the 
British Army and Navy ! 

But let us come back to this model republic and see if like abuses exist 
in its economy. In looking into the Register of the U. S. Navy, we find 
this to be a fact with regard to the actual service and pay of our naval 
officers in the earlier periods of our national existence. From 1815 to 
1823, a period of about eight years, there were 28 Captains, whose aver- 
age time of service, during this period, was less than two years ; thirty 
Commandants, a little over two years; one hundred and seventy-two 
Lieutenants, less than three and a half; and eight Chaplains, less than 
one and a half year. In the Naval Register for 1845, it will be seen 
that, of 1,391 naval officers under pay of the government, THREE HUN- 
DRED AND SIXTY-NINE were waiting orders!! ‘Their salaries, at the 
fixed allowance for officers thus waiting orders, amounted to $444,170! ! 
Add to this the salaries of eight Marine officers and Engineers, waiting 
orders the same year, we have the sum of $448,336 paid to the non-effec- 
tive officers of our navy. Now the sum paid in 1845 to 278 members of 
Congress and to 38 Judges of the Supreme and District Courts of the 
United States, was $445,500, less than the amount received by these na-~ 
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val officers while waiting orders. It would be easy to prove that the 
non-effective men in this department alone receive annually more pay 
than is allowed to all the members of the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives, and to all the Judges of the Supreme and District Courts of 


the United States. 
Is not this fact worthy the consideration of our national Legislature 


and Judiciary ? E. B. 





PEACE MOVEMENTS AT HOME. 


Petitions for a Congress of Nations have been circulated for signatures in all sections of 
the Union. Many of the most influential papers, and some of the pulpits of the country, 
have advocated the principles of peace with earnest ability and eloquence. The thinking 
men of the land seem to comprehend the great disaster which a war, especially with Eng- 
land, would bring upon universal humanity. Many war-speeches have been made, it is 
true, and many war-like words have been uttered in and out of Congress. But underneath 
this effervescence, the clear, calm current of public opinion is setting strongly against war. 
The friends of peace look with a hope full of faith to the speedy removal of all questions of 
controversy between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. They trust that no standing 
cause of jealousy or dispute will be suffered toremain, to prevent that fraternal harmony 
between them, so essential to the peace and prosperity of mankind. 


Peace Lecture 1n Lynn. On Sunday evening, Jan. 25th, Samuel E. Coues, Esq. 
addressed the citizens of Lynn on the subject of Peace. The house was crowded with a 
large audience of both sexes, who listened with deep interest and attention to earnest and 
impressive truths, uttered with all the heart power of their eloquence. 


PEACE CONVENTIONS. 


A Convention of the friends of Peace was held in the city of Providence on the 27th of 
January. It continued its sessions from Tuesday morning to Wednesday evening inclu- 
sive. §. E. Coues, Esq. of Portsmouth presided. Rev. Charles Brooks, of Boston, and 
Rey. E. B. Hall, of Providence, were chosen Vice Presidents. About twenty-five gentle- 
men addressed the Convention during its sessions, among whom were S. E. Coues, Ports- 
mouth; Prof. Amasa Walker, North Brookfield ; Rev. Charles Brooks, Boston; Rev. Mr. 
Thomas and J. P Blanchard, do; Rev. Mr. Thurston, Billerica; Elihu Burritt, Worcester ; 
Rev. Elnathan Davis, Indiana; Rey. Mr. Smith, Michigan; Rev. Messrs. Hall, Osgood, 
Cheney, and Williams, of Providence; Rev. Mr. Coggeshall, Woonsocket; Mr. Origen 
Batchelder of Attleboro, and several others. It was a season that willlong be remembered 
by those who spoke and listened. Such a Convention we never saw assembled or dissolved. 
The life and overshadowing power of the principles of Peace seemed to be felt by the 
whole audience, and to pervade the discussions. Truths of pungent application, and the 
most unpopular precepts of Christianity were uttered strongly, but with the earnestness of 
the spirit of love, and were received in the same way. If the language in which they were 
enunciated was strong and decided, the spirit which gave them emphasis bore them to the 
hearts of the listeners in the tones of kindness and warm humanity. No latent passion was 
stirred, nor an expression of unfriendly emotion elicited, during the most unsparing exposi- 
tion of the inconsistency of all wars with Christianity. The speakers planted themselves 
on the high precepts of the Gospel, and denounced war on Christian grounds. The sub- 
limest doctrines of our divine religion were consequently brought forward and enforced 
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with impressive and serious earnestness, which gave a deep religious character to the gen- 
eral tone of the discussions, and to their effect on the Convention. The last evening of 
the session was peculiarly distinguished by this impression. The hall was crowded, 
and many were compelled to stand during the meeting. Yet a stillness and serious atten- 
tion pervaded the assembly to the last word that was uttered. The Convention was closed 
by singing a Doxology, in which the whole audience joined with a spirit and devotion 
felt by every heart. It seemed as if the angels of the God of Peace echoed back on the lis- 
tening assembly every note of the divine Old Hundred ; or, at least, as if many were listen- 
ing to hear the song ENCORED in the sky ; for all present stood immoveable almost a min- 
ute after the last strain was sung, as if the music had not ceased upon their ears. It was 
a moment of affecting silence and eloquent sentiment. Every face seemed to beam with 
the testimony, “ It is good to be here.”” The God of Peace was there in a manifestation of 
his presence, the like of which few congregations on earth have ever enjoyed. 


During the discussions of the last afternoon of the session, Rev. ELNaTHAN Davis wrote 
the following ode with his pencil while in his seat, and in the midst of the stirring appeals 
which were addressed to the audience. It was read to the Convention, at the opening of 
the evening session, by Rey. E. B. Hall, and received with demonstrations of pleasure. 
We trust that it will yet be sung at mass meetings of the friends of peace, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


Not with the flashing steel— That all the poor may rest, 

















Not with the cannon’s peal, 
Or stir of drum, 

But in the bonds of love; 

Our white flag floats above, 

Her emblem is the dove, 
’Tis thus we come. 


The Laws of christian light, 
These are our weapons bright, 
Our mighty shield ; 
Christ is our leader high, 
And the broad plains which lie 
Beneath the blessed sky, 
Our battle-field. 


What is that great intent, 

On which each heart is bent, 
Our hosts among ? 

It is that hate may die, 

That war’s red curse may fly, 

And war’s high praise for aye, 
No more be sung. 


Peace CONVENTION IN New BEDFORD. 


Beneath their own vines blest, 
In glorious peace ; 

That death and hell may yield, 

And human hearts, long steeled, 

By love’s pure drops unsealed, 
From warfare cease. 


On, then, in God’s great name, 
Let each pure spirit’s flame 
Burn bright and clear ; 
Stand firmly in your lot, 
Cry ye aloud, doubt not, 
Be every fear forgot, 
Christ leads us here. 


So shall earth’s distant lands, 
In happy, holy bands, 
One brotherhood, 
Together rise and sing, 
Gifts to one altar bring, 
And Heaven’s Eternal King, 
Pronounce it Goon. 


There was a Convention of the friends of 


Peace in New Bedford, on Friday the 30th of January. 

The day was somewhat unfavorable, and the notice of the meeting rather limited. Yet 
a goodly number of the citizens of the place were present, and aided in carrying on the 
Convention. A series of resolutions were presented, declaring the inconsistency of all war 
with the spirit and the spread of the gospel. These were discussed by Samuel E. Coues, 
Amasa Walker, J. P. Blanchard, Rev. Mr. Smith of Michigan, Elihu Burritt of Worcester, 
and Messrs. Green and Mayhew of New Bedford. In the evening the hall was thronged 
with an attentive audience who listened with much interest to the arguments adduced in 
favor of universal peace. The impression, as we have since learned, was favorable for the 
cause; many having expressed their convictions of the strength and correctness of the 


principles advanced. 
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ConvENTION IN Worcester. A call for a Peace Convention of the friends of the 
cause in Worcester county, has been signed by more than one hundred citizens of the dif- 
ferent towns, embracing some of our most active and eminent clergymen. It is intended 
to continue its sessions through two days, that a deep impression may be made on the 
heart of the Commonwealth in favor of universal Peace. A County Peace Society will be 
organized, to direct and concentrate the efforts of those disposed to aid in the redemption of 
this world from the prolific curses of war. 

CONVENTION IN WasuineTron. The friends of Peace propose to hold a Granp PEACE 
CONVENTION inthe city of Washington, about the first of March, to continue, if practicable, 
through a whole week. There they hope to meet advocates of Universal Brotherhood, 
from every part of the Union, and take sweet counsel together on the things that pertain to the 
peace and happiness of the world. The question of a Congress of Nations will there and 
then be discussed in all its bearings on the commonwealth of humanity. And it is de- 
voutly hoped that this greatest social measure of the age will find able advocates in some 
of our legislators at the Capitol. 

Exinvu Burritt, of Worcester addressed the pupils of the Williston Seminary, at East 
Hampton, on Saturday, Feb. 7th. The young ladies and gentlemen listened with much 
interest, and seemed to apprehend the duty that will devolve on the youth of the country 
when the government shall be on their shoulders. 


PEACE MOVEMENTS ABROAD. 


The friends of Peace in Great Britain are earnest and energetic in their efforts to keep 
down the war spirit, which now and anon ripples the surface of public sentiment in that 
country. The British Press appears alive to the inevitable consequences of a war with the 
United States. The poor operatives, the hard toiling, ill fed masses, whom the present 
war taxes of their country are robbing of their bread, begin to comprehend how such a 
war would affect their condition ; and they are crying Peace! as wellas Breap. Among 
the movements for the preservation of amicable relations between the two countries, is 
one of a somewhat novel and interesting character. It is anappeal to the Merchants of the 
tealm, urging them to “address the merchants of America, as fellow citizens of the world, 
mutually dependent the one upon the other, as men, and as brethren ;”’ entreating them 
to urge upon the American Government to settle the dispute by arbitration, while they 
shall do the same with theirown government. ‘The British Press:has seconded this recom- 
mendation with earnest cordiality, and the next Steam Ship from England will probably 
bring out many of these fraternal addresses from the merchants of Great Britain to the 
merchants of America. 

A very able and earnest remonstrance has been addressed “ To the conductors of the 
Public Press,’ by ‘“ A Quondam Newspaper Editor,” on the angry tone which has so often 
pervaded the discussion of the Oregon Question. The writer entreats them, and all who 
are “filling posts of moral, political, or religious influence, to embrace the opportunities 
thus-afforded them to inculcate the observance of peace on earth and good will to men.” 

A proposition is also submitted to the public, to settle the Oregon Question in a farmer 
like way. Itis that England shall forgo all claim to the Oregon territory, on condition 
that the Americans deliver some given quantity of grain annually, for some years to come, 
at certain ports of Great Britain and Ireland, for the use of the poor. 

We received by the Hibernia, a copy of the circular addressed to the merchants of the 
Realm, and had it immediately put upon our “ Olive Leaves,” and sent to eight hundred 
newspapers in the Union, with an introduction of our own, informing the editor what were 
the origin and design of the circular, and requesting him to insert it for the benefit of his com- 
mercial readers. We also sent back by the same steamer an Olive Leaf, containing the 
Address to the ministers of Great Britain and the United States, which will be found in 
the present number. As we had published fifteen hundred copies of the Address to the 
Merchants, we intimated to the committee in Manchester, from whom we reeeived it, that 
we should be grateful if they would print and distribute in England the same number of 
our Address to the Ministers. 
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The Advocate of Peace and Universal Brotherhood 


will be local and personal to every portion of the human family ; a magazine of no smaller 
nationality than the whole continent of humanity ; advocating interests and principles that 
compass the wellbeing and brotherhood of mankind. As the cause which it will plead, is 
one, the field will be one, the Wortp; and the laborers therein will labor in the unity of 
‘that spirit which recognizes in every human being a brother or a sister, and in God, a Com- 
mon Father of mankind. The boundaries which make enemies of nations, will not be so 
much as water lines across the expanse of its philanthropy; and the terms Englishman, 
Frenchman, and American, when applied to its contributors, will designate no other differ- 
ence than that of locality of labor in the same country and cause. Its patriotism will ex- 
tend its HOME-FEELING to the circle of the globe, embracing, in its humanity, all the ra- 
tional subjects of God’s benevolence, of every clime, condition and color. Its policy social, 
commercial and industrial, will be the political economy of the Gospel. Its pages will be 
filled principally with original articles from the pens of able writers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who will address their arguments and illustrations to all classes, ages, sexes, and 
interests of society ; thus making a magazine happily adapted to families, embracing young 


and old. 
The Advocate will be a monthly magazine, containing 24 pages octavo, printed on fine 


white paper, at one dollar a year, in Advance. 
PosTMASTERS are authorized to act as agents, to whom 33} per cent. will be allowed as 


commission on all cash subscriptions remitted to the publisher. 
All communications should be addressed, Postage Paid, to the undersigned, 
ELIHU BURRITT. 


Worcester, Mass. Dec. 25th, 1845. 
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